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Selected for the Youth's Companion. 
ON CHARMING SERPENTS, 
A SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 

** They are like the deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; 
which will not hearken to the voice of the charmers, 
charming never so wisely.”’ : 

Mr. Chateaubriand, in his Travels, mentions 
a circumstance while he was travelling in Upper 
Canada, which may throw some light on the ex- 
pressions used in this passage. ‘‘ One day,” 
says he,‘‘a rattlesnake entered our camp. Among 
us was a Canadian who could play on the flute, 
and who undertook to divert us. On his going 
near the reptile, it curled itself up, flattened its 
head, blew up its cheeks, drew out its lips, shot 
out its fangs, and showed its blood-red throat; its 
eyes were like two flames, and its body, swollen 
with rage, rose and fell like the bellows of a forge: 
its skin had a dull scaly appearance, and its tail 
moved so rapidly as to appear like a dull vapor. 
When the Canadian began to play upon his flute, 
the serpent started with surprise,and drew back its 
head. In proportion as it was affected with the 
music, its eyes lost the fierceness, the movements 
of its tail became slower, and the noise of its rat- 
tles gradually died away. It sunk in circles on 
the ground, its skin resumed its lustre, and slight- 
ly turning its head it remained without motion, 
apparently fixed with attention and pleasure. At 
this moment the Canadian advanced a few steps, 
producing with his flute sweet and simple notes. 
The reptile opened with its head a passage through 
the long grass, and followed the musician,stopping 
as he stopped, and following as he went forward. 
In this way it was led out of the camp, attended 
by a great number of both savages and Europe- 
ans, who could scarcely believe their eyes when 
they witnessed the effect of music on this serpent.” 

There are many other well attested accounts 
of the power of music in attracting serpents, told 
by travellers, especially in the East, which show 
that the figure used in the passage is founded in 
fact. 

Now, my little readers, remember that the care- 
less and thoughtless are like the deaf adder in 


the text; for they refuse to listen to the voice of would be a soldier.” 


Jesus Christ, who calls them in the Gospel to 


BOSTON, November 13, 1825. 


| . . 7 ! } 
conversing earnestly. The youngest who was; He was too much exhausted to converse,~—and 
| about thirteen, said, 


|they exerted themselves to prepare him fitting 
| ** John,—I mean to be a soldier.” | nourishment,—and to make him comfortable for 

‘* Why so, James?” ‘the night. The next morning he was unable to 
| ‘*T have been reading the life of Alexander of) arise. They sat by his bed and soothed his worn 
| Macedon,—and also a good deal about Napoleon heart with kindness,and told him the simple narra- 
| Bonaparte. I think they were the greatest men | tive ofall that had befallen them in their quietabode. 
‘that ever lived. There is nothing in this world,| ‘‘ Among all my troubles,” said he, ‘and I 
i like the glory of the warrior.” have had many,—none has so bowed me down, 

‘*It does not seem to me glorious, to do so) as my sin in leaving home without the knowledge 
{much harm. To destroy multitudes of innocent} of my parents,—to become a soldier, when | 
}men, and to make such mourning in families, and) knew it was against their will. I have felt 
'so much poverty and misery in the world,—is/the pain of wounds,—but there is nothing like 
{more cruel than glorious.” | the sting of conscience. When I have lain per- 
| **O, but then, John, to be so honored, and to |ishing with hunger, and parching with thirst, a 
| have so many soldiers under your command,—_| prisoner in the enemy’s hands,—the image of my 
jand the fame of such mighty victories,—what | home, and of ingratitude, would be with me, when 
| glory is there, to be compared with this?” | I lay down, and when I rose up. I would think 
| ** James,—our good minister told us in his ser-| I saw my mother bending tenderly over me,—as 
| mon last Sunday, that the end of life was the test| she used to do, when 1 had only a headache,— 
| of its goodness. Now Alexander, that you call! and my father with a Bible in his hand, out of 
ithe Great, got intoxicated, and died like a mad-| whicli he read to us in the evening, before his 
man, and Napoleon was imprisoned on a desolate | prayer,—but when I have stretched out my hands 
island, like a chained wild beast, for all the world | to say, ‘ Father, I am no more worthy to be cal- 
/to gaze and wonder at. It was as necessary that led thy son,’—I would awake,—and it was all a 
| he should be confined, as that a ferocious mon-| dream. But there would still be the memory of 
‘ster should be put in a cage.” | my disobedience,—and how bitterly have I wept 

‘* John,—your ideas are very limited. You) to think that the child of so many peaceful pre- 
{are not eapable of admiring heroes. You ed hess had become a man of blood.” 
just fitto be a farmer. I dare say that to break ( His brother hastened to assure him of the per- 
a pair of steers is your highest ambition,—and to | fect forgiveness of his parents,—and that daily 
spend your days in ploughing and reaping, would | and nightly he was mentioned in their supplications 
be glory enough for you.” | at the family altar, as their loved, and absent, and 

The voice of their father was now heard calling, | erring one. 

—‘‘ Boys,—go to bed.”” So ended their conver-| ‘‘ Yes—and those prayers followed me. But 
sation for that night. for them I should have been a reprobate. They 

Fifteen years passed away, and the same season | plucked me as a brand from the burning, when I 
again returned. From the same window a bright | thought myself forsaken both of God and man.”’ 
jlamp gleamed, and on the same hearth was a} As his strength permitted, he told them the 
chéerful fire. The building seemed unaltered,—but | story of his wanderings and his sufferings. He had 
among its inmates there were changes. The par-) been in battles by sea and by land. He had heard 
ents who had then retired to rest, had now laid | the deep ocean echo with the thunders of war, 
down in the deeper sleep of the grave. They | and seen the earth drink in the strange red show- 
were pious, and among the little circle of their | er from mangled and palpitating bosoms. He had 
native village, their memory was held in sweet | stood in the martial lists of Europe, and jeoparded 
remembrance. | his life for a foreign power,—and he had pursued 

In the same chairs which they used to occupy, | in his own land, the hunted Indian, flying at mid- 
were seated their eldest son and his wife. A babe | night, from his flaming hut. He had gone with 
lay in the cradle, and two other little ones breath- |the bravest, where dangers thickened, and had 
ed sweetly from their trundle-bed, in the quiet | sought in every place for the glory of war, but 
sleep of childhood. | had found only misery. 

A blast with snow, came against the casement.; ‘‘ That glory, which dazzled me in my days of 
‘*T always think,” said John, ‘‘a great deal about | boyhood, and which I supposed was always the 
my poor brother, at this season of the year, and | reward of the brave, continually eluded me. It 
especially in stormy nights. But it is now so | is reserved for the successful leaders of armies. 
many years since we have heard from him, and his | They alone, are the heroes,—while the poor sol- 
way of life exposed him to so much danger that I | diers, by whose toil these victorics are won,—en- 
fear we have strong reason to believe him dead. | dure the hardships, that others may reap the fame. 

** What a pity,’ replied the wife,—‘‘that he | Yet how light is all the boasted glory which was 
_ {ever obtained by the greatest commander, com- 
A ‘aint knocking was heard et the door. It was | pared with the good that he forfeits and the sor- 








come to him. Harden not your hearts; but lis- opened,—and a man entered wearily,—and lean- | row that he inflicts in order to obtain it. 


ten and obey. 








NARRATIVE. 


THE FARMER AND SOLDIER, 
A Tarte.—By Mrs. L. H. Sicourney. 


It was a cold evening in Winter. A lamp cast ing out his withered arms, he said, in a tone 
its cheerful ray from the window of a small farm- | scarcely audible,—‘‘ Brother,—Brother.” The 


ing upon crutches. Elis clothes were thin and ‘* Sometimes, when we were ready for a battle, 
tattered,—and his countenance haggard. They | and just before we rushed into it, I have felt a 
reached him a chair, and he sank into it. He | fearful shuddering,—an inexpressible horror at the 
gazed earnestly on each of their faces,—then on | thought of butchering my fellow-creatures. But 
the sleeping children; and then on every article | in the heat of contest, such feelings vanished, and 
of furniture,as on some recollected friend. Stretch- | the madness and desperation of a demon pesses- 
sed me. I cared neither for heaven nor hell. 
‘- You who dwell in the midst of the influences 


house, in one of the villages of New England. A | sound of that voice opened the tender remem- | of mercy, and shrink to give pain even to an ani- 
fire was burning brightly on the hearth, and two brances of many years. They hastened to wel-/| mal, can hardly imagine what hardness of heart 
brothers sat near it. Several school books lay | come the wanderer,—and to mingle their tears | comes with the life of a soldier,—deeds of cruelty 


by them on the table,—from which they had been 


studying their lessons for the next day. Their Pa a 
parents had retired to rest, and the boys were | to die.’ 


with his. , are always before him, and he heeds neither the 
‘¢ Brother,-—Sistex —I have come home to you, | sufferings of the starving infant, nor the groans 
of its dying mother. 
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‘« Of my own varieties of pain I will not speak. 
Yet when I have lain on the field of battle, una- 
ble to move from among the feet of trampling 
horses; when my wounds stiffened in the chilly 
night air, and no man cared for my soul, I have 
thought it was no more than just, since my own 
hand had dealt the same violence to others, perhaps 
inflicted even keener anguish than that which was 
appointed to me. 

‘¢ But the greatest evil of a soldier’s life, is not 
the hardship to which he is exposed, or the wounds 
he may sustain, but the sin with which he is sur- 


the whisper of his last words,—‘‘ Jesus,—thou, | than the rest, he said unto him, “ Simon, son of 
whose last gift was peace,—take a sinner unto | Jonas, lovest thou me? He said unto him, yea 
Thee.” Lord, thou knowest that I love thee. He said 


| unto him, Feed my lambs. Jesus said unto him 
: the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, tovest thou 
RELIGION. me? Peter was grieved, because he said unto 

; ; - | him the third time, lovest thou me? And he said 

Wicked Men not beyond the Influence of Prayer, | unto him, Lord, thou knowest all things, thou 
[Furnished by a Missionary.] | knowest that I love thee. Jesus said unto him, 

R. W., a foreigner, about 30 years of age, had | Feed my sheep.” 

served ten years in the British dragoons, where W hy, my little friends, does Jesus so often 
he was wounded. He was also a regular in the | question Peter about his love to him? he knew 





Hartford, Conn. May, 1833. 


rounded, and made familiar. Oaths, imprecations | seryice of the devil, and had been for many years 
and contempt of every thing sacred, are the ele- possessed of evil,or, as they are commonly called, 
ments of-his trade. All the sweet and holy influ-) gydent spirits—had attempted three times, in the 
ences of the Sabbath, and the precepts of the gos- course of his life, to kill himself. ‘The very day 
pel impressed upon his childhood, are swept away. | on which he was hopefully converted, he went on 
But in this hardened career, though I exerted | the top of a four story building to cast himself 
myself to appear bold and courageous, my heart | down, but felt, as he said—‘‘ Something, I don’t 
constantly misgave me.—God grant that it may ' know what it was, unless it was the Spirit of God, 





that Peter did indeed love him; but he was willing 
to try Peter’s love,and to show how much he loved 
you, the lambs of his flock. Dost thou indeed 
love me, Peter? Show thy love to me by feeding 
my sheep; feed my lambs; feed them with the 
sincere milk of the word, that they may grow 
thereby. Tell them, though I leave the world 
and go to the Father, that I still love them; that 


be purified by repentance and by the atonement of 
a Redeemer, before I am summoned to the dread 
bar of judgment.” 

His friends flattered themselves, that by medi- 
cal skill and nursing, he might eventually be re- 
stored to health. But he said, 


“It can never be. My vital energies are) 


wasted. Even now, Death standeth at my right 
hand. When I entered this peaceful valley, and 
my swollen limbs tottered, and began to fail, I 
prayed to my God, O give them strength but a 
little longer, and hold thou me up till I reach the 
home where I was born, that I may die there, 
and be buried by the side of my father and my 
mother, and I will ask no more.” 

The sick and penitent soldier, labored hard for 
the hope of salvation. He felt that there was 
much to be changed in his soul, ere it could be 
fitted for the holy enjoyments of a realm of purity 
and peace. He prayed, and wept, and studied 
the Scriptures, and conversed with good men. 

‘* Brother,” he would say, “ you have been a 
man of peace. In the quiet occupations of hus- 
bandry, you have served God and loved your 
neighbor. You have been merciful to the animal 
creation. You have taken the ficece, and saved the 
sheep alive. But I have wantonly defaced the 
image of God, and stopped that breath, which I 
never can restore. You have taken the honey, 
and preserved the laboring bee. But I have de- 
stroyed man and his habitation, —burned the hive, 
and spilled the honey on the ground. You can- 
not imagine how bitter is the warfare in my soul, 
with the ‘ Prince ofthe power of the air, the spirit 
that ruleth in the children of disobedience.’ ” 

He declined rapidly. Death came on with 
hasty strides. Laying his cold hand upon the head 
of the eldest litthke boy, who had been much 
around his bed ia his sickness,—he said, ‘‘ Dear 
John, never be asoldier. Sister,—brother,—you 
have been as angels of mercy to me. The bles- 
sing of the God of peace, abide with you and upon 
your house.” 

The venerable’ minister, who had instructed his 
childhood and laid his parents in the grave, and 
had oft-times visited him in this his affliction, 
stood by his side, as he went down into the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

** My son,—look unto the Lamb of God-” 

‘* Ves, father,—there is a fulness in him,for me, 
the chief of sinners.” 

There was a short and solemn pause. Then 
he added ‘‘ yet,—let no one sin against light and 
against love.” 

The white haired man of God lifted up his fer- 





| turning me back, and hurrying me away from the I go to prepare a place for them, that where I am 
| dangerous place.” He said in a public meeting, there they may be also; that I will come again 
after his hopeful, happy change, ‘I am a monu-| 8nd receive them unto myself; that they shall 
ment of God’s mercy and grace. I am so filled | 2¢Ver perish; and that none shall pluck them out 
with love to God, and feeling for those in the same of my hands. Not only Peter, but all the minis- 
_wicked dangerous way I was in, that I can hardly | ters of the gospel, are shepherds, sent by Jesus 
live.” And no one who saw him and witnessed | Christ to take care of his flock: and -he says unto 
the expression of his countenance, the fervor | them as well as to Peter, Feed my sheep, feed 
of his supplications, and the importunity and pa- | 7 lambs. Bn 
thos of his exhortations, doubted it. He wastaken | Though your ministers are wise and learned, 
shortly afier with a disease of the heart, lived but they are ready to instruct the young and ignorant ; 
a few weeks, and died most triumphantly. Be- | they are content to leave their studies and their 
fore his sickness and death, he united with the learning, that they may teach you the first princi- 
church, and, of course, with the temperance soci- ples of religion, and the love of God; how you 
ety, and became a Sabbath school teacher. For | ™®Y be happy in this world, and happy forever in 
several days before his conversion, prayer was made | heaven. And will you not oblige them by serious- 
for him, by a few individuals, without ceasing. This | ly attending to their instruction, and endeavoring 
man had been dedicated to God in infancy, by his |t® "OW Wise unto salvation? and they not only 
parents, whom, he said, he unfeelingly and cru- | Instruct you, but they pray for you; they often 
elly deserted in their old age, about two years ago; | bear you upon their hearts before God; they pray 
and both of whom, within a few days of each oth- | that you may grow in grace, as well as in stature, 
er, died shortly after. He related this circum-| 24 I favor with God and man. They pray that 
stance to me a few days before his death, and the love of God may beshed abroad in your hearts, 
wept aloud; and added, “‘ but through the grace and that you may know and love the God of 
of God, I hope soon to see them again, and to| Yur fathers. And if they thus kindly pray for 
part no more forever.” He had no relative in| YOU, Will you not pray for them, that while they 
America; but he found friends in his sickness, and | 8" teaching others, they may be themselves 
many followed him to the grave, and wept. taught of God, and that they may be blessed with 
Another was a man of about the same age, head | €VeTy spiritual blessing in Christ Jesus? How 
of a family. His wife united with our church amiable to see the minister and his flock thus 
last summer, and had not ceased to pray for her | Praying for each other? But above all, children, 
husband. During the protracted meeting last |P™@Y for yourselves, that God would enlighten 
winter, he was hopefully converted. He confes-| YU" minds to understand the Scriptures, which 
sed that he had been an infidel, an intemperate | 2 able to make you wise unto salvation; that 
man, a gambler, and a Sabbath breaker. ‘I have | YOU May grow in grace, and in the knowledge-of 
been,” said he, ‘a very wicked man; you don’t | UT Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by whom 
know what a wicked man I have been; once, in a|#/one you can be saved; that when Jesus the 
thunder storm, I went to the window, and swore | Great Shepherd, shall come at the last day, to 
in such a manner at the thunder and lightning, gather his sheep together, you may appear at his 
that my companions in wickedness fled from the | "ight hand with joy. 
house for fear.”” This man has become a exem- 
plary member in the church, observes, regularly, 
family worship, has joined the temperance soci- 
ety, of course, and is a teacher in the Sabbath 
school. { Pastor’s Journal. 





HYMN. 

Ve faithful servants of the Lord 
Who bear my sacred name, 

Be the kind shepherds of my sheep, 
And feed the tender lambs. 


Tell them I am their shepherd still, 
Though now I reign above; 

Still | can fold them in my arms, 

For all my heart is love. 

When I’ve prepared a place on high, 
I'll surely call them home; 

There will I gather all my lambs, 
And there my fold shall come. 





Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
PLAIN SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 
SERMON V. 
Joun 21. 15. ‘* Feed my lambs.”’ 

You have heard, children, that Jesus your kind | 
‘shepherd, while he was here upon earth, folded —_ ——————— 
the lambs in his arms, and carried them in his THE NURS 
bosom; and as he was about to leave this world | ——————————___—————— ——-——— 











vent prayer for the departing soul. He commend- and go to his Father, it was natural he should be| phe simplicity and Credulity of an Armenian 


ed it to the boundless riches of divine grace, and 





concerned about his flock; what would become of Girl, 








besought for it an easy passage to that world | his sheep and his lambs; he was going to leave 
where there is no sin, neither sorrow, nor crying. | them m a world full of difficulties and dangers; he 
He ceased,—and the eyes of the dying man| was afraid they might meet with strange shep- 
had closed. There was no gasping, or heaving herds who would not care for the flock, nor lead 
of the breast, and they thought that the breath them into good pastures; and that they would be 
had quitted the clay. They were about to speak | like sheep having no shepherd. 
of him as having passed where all tears are wiped| As Jesus was thus caring for his sheep, he look- 
away. But there was a faint sigh, and the pale| ed round upon his disciples, and fixing his eyes 
lips slowly moved. Bowing down, they caught upou Peter, who had professed to love him better 


Extract from the work entitled “ Ship and Shore.” 

‘* T met there, one morning,” (says the author, 
speaking of the Armenian-burying ground,) ‘‘a 
little girl with a half playful countenance, busy 
blue eye and sunny locks, bearing in one hand a 
small cup of china, and in the other a wreath of 
fresh flowers. Feeling a very natural curiosity 





to know what she could do with those bright 
things in a place that seemed to partake so much 
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of sadness, I watched her light motions. Reach-| and I think we should get along very well. But you | ual, to teach the school the moral condition and 
ing a retired grave covered with a plain marble | must not take away any thing that I want, or pull } wants of the world. I have read to the school 
slab, she emptied the seed—which it appeared | me about,if you do I shall cry very loud indeed, if I | from your Journal, to show them. the benevolent 
the cup contained—into the slight cavities which | am in your house, for { never mind whose house it | object of the Union, and their need of money to 
had been scooped out in the corners of the tablet, | is; if I feel like crying, I always do it. Dont you | prosecute their plans successfully. I have believ- 
and laid the wreath on its pure face. ‘And why,’ | bate to have any body come behind you, and make | ed it to be the duty of superintendents and teach- 
I inquired, ‘ my sweet girl, do you put the seed| you turn up your face to look at them? How | ers to labor to implant principles of benevolence 
in those little bowls there?’ ‘It is to bring the| ugly their faces look all upside down—dont they? | in the minds of the young. Our school commenc- 
birds here,’ she replied, with a half wondering| 1 guess by what you say that you are a very |¢d a monthly contribution, September, 1832; be- 
look—‘ they will light on this tree,’ pointing to| pretty baby. I dont know whether I am_ pretty | fore I left the school, in May 1835, they had con- 
the cypress above, ‘when they have eaten the/|or not, but I’ll come and let you see. People | tributed about eighty dollars, thirty dollars of the 
seed, and sing.’ ‘To whomdothey sing?’ I ask-| that loek at me say I look just like my mother, | money we gave to purchase books for a Sunday- 
ed—‘ to each other—to you?’ ‘QO, no,’ she quick-| and so I guess I am pretty. I dont wear blue school at Galena, Illinois; a small part of the 
ly replied—‘ to my sister—she lies there.’ ‘ But | ribbons ia my sleeves—I have little coral beads money we used to purchase books for ourselves, 
your sister is dead!’ ‘QO, yes, Sir, but she hears | instead, and some round my neck too, that I like the remainder we have sent to your ‘Treasurer, at 
the birds sing.’ ‘ Well, if she hears the birds | to feel of very well, when L’ve nothing else to do. | different times, the receipt of which has been ac- 
sing, she cannot see that wreath of flowers?’| My father has bought me a little carriage to ride knowledged in the Journal. Tam well satisfied 
‘ But she knows I put it there—I told her before |in, and I like it very much, and there’s room for | in my own mind, that any Sabbath-school will be 
they took her away from our house, I would come | two little babies in it; some day I’ll come for you, | more flourishing and prosperous, by giving a pen- 
and see her every morning.’ ‘ You must,’ I con-| if you won’t crowd me or take up too much room. | "y monthly for charitable objects. ‘There should 
tinued,’ ‘have loved that sister very much, but| I go down in the Mall and see a great many oth- | not be however the least compulsion about it, only 
you will never talk with her any more, never see |er babies there in carriages, and great creatures | give opportunity to all who wish 2 give. v4 

her again.’ ‘ Yes, Sir,’ she replied, with a bright-| in the streets that pull the carts along that look | smden Biheot Fournet. 

ened look, ‘I shall see her always in heaven.’| something like our pussy, only they are ever so 








MORALITY. 





* But she has gone there already I hope.’ ‘No,|much bigger. Sometimes my bonnet gets all 


she stops under this tree, till they bring me here, 
and then we are going to heaven together.’ ‘ But 


over my eyes, so that I can’t see any thing, but 


; - : INSANITY.—Awn Exrracr. 
if you go with me perhaps you can pull it off, and 


she has gone already, my child—you will meet | then I can look at every thing that comes along. | It was a chilly day of winter, and we were all 


her there, I trust—but certainly she is gone and) I guess I shall come to see you pretty soon, for 


left you to come afterwards. She looked at me 
—her eyes began to swim—I could have clasped 
her to my heart. 


Come here, my sweet one—be it 80, 
That ’neath this cypress tree, 

Thy sister sees these eyes o’erflow, 
And fondly waits for thee,— 

That still she hears the young birds sing, 
And feels the chaplets bloom— 

Which every morn thy light hands bring, 
To dress her early tomb. 

And when they bring thee where she lies, 
To share her narrow rest— 

Like sister seraphs may ye rise 
To join the bright and blest. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Answer to the Little Baby’s Letter. 


My dear cousin Helen,—You dont know how 
proud I am of your letter, as it is the first one I 
ever had. I guess it willdo me good too, for I 
always thought that no baby was ever plagued so 
much as I am, and so I thought I might be cros- 
ser than any body else’s baby. But now when I 
am washed and dressed, I shall think that’s just 
the way they do to my cousin Helen, and I shan’t 
mind it half so much. 

I’ll tell some things that make me cry, that you 
did’nt say any thing about, and perhaps after all 
I have more troubles than you have. My sister 
Lucy has ever so many little girls for playmates, 
and they keep coming in to the nursery to see 
me, and all of them want to hold me. Well, I 
should’nt think they ever saw a baby before, for they 
look at my fingers and call them little tiny things, 
and take off my little red stockings to show my 
toes,and put their fingers in my mouth to see if my 
teeth have come, and I don’t like it at all, though 
you may be sure I never say a word about it. They 
dont know any thing how to hold me either—they 
lay me down in their laps, and let my head hang 
away off, till it is half broke, for my neck has’nt 
got much stiffening in it yet—has yours? Then 
they trot me dreadful hard, and get my frock all 
up in a bunch, and I feel so uncomfortable that I 
can’t help crying, and then they give me to the 
nurse and say ‘‘dear me! what a little cross thing 
she is.” I ain’t efraid of our pussy, but I don’t 
like her very well, for one day she walked up to 
me when I was sitting on the floor, and I just took 
hold of those things that grow out of her mouth 
and she put out her claw and scratched me just as 
hard as she could. Was’nt it ugly in her? 

I should like very much to come and see your 
playthings. I can’t creep, but I can hitch along 
a little bit, and if there is any thing I can’t reach, 
you can creep along and hand it to me you know, 


seated in a comfortable school-room. A man, of 


my mother has made me a new cloak and hood, | ™ost wretched appearance was seen passing by, 
and I heard her say I should go abroad and show | drawing a hand-sled, on which were several bun- 
lthe folks how pretty I looked in it. You'll see dles of woolen rags, the remnants of garments, 


me the first pleasant day, so goodbye, says your worn till they could be of no further use. He was 
| eaigilie ; LAvRA. | clad in those but little better, and was apparently, 


| LT a = |'so weak as to be scarcely able to draw his sled. 
SABBATH SCHOOL. | A scholar looked out of the window, and began to 
| == $$ —————— | laugh. The instructor saw him and remarked, ‘‘the 
| SCHOOL IN CONNECTICUT. | school may rise, and look at that wretched man 
| A-correspondent. in Washington, Connecticut, | Passing by.”? All did so, and nearly all were di- 
gives us the following pleasing notice of a school | verted to laughter. After all had seen him, the 
in that town:— | master told them they might take their seats, and 
| Our Sunday school was one of the @arliest es- | then remarked :— : 
tablished inthis region. Thirty years ago, the late I was willing you should look at that man; 
| Doctor Porter, of Andover, catechised the ehil-| possibly my object was very different from yours, 
| dren between meetings on the Sabbath, he being | 88 I see the effect on your feelings was very dif- 
‘the pastor of the church at that time in this place. | ferent from what was produced on mine. That 
| Afterwards he lectured to the youth, at five o’- miserable man, you may perceive, is crazy. He 
‘clock, Sabbath days. About 15 years ago, a|has bundles of rags on his sled, which, perhaps 
Sunday school was organized, with a superinten- he values, but which can be of no service to him. 
‘dent and other officers, and a small library of You perceived he looked pale and emaciated; he 
‘books; but little more however, was done for | Was so weak, as scarcely to be able to draw his 
some years under that organization, than to hear load. He is very poorly shielded from: the cold 
‘the scholars repeat over what they had learned of winter, and will, very probably, perish in the 
by heart, as it was called. In May, 1828, I com-| SHOW. Now, tell me, my scholars, does this man 
menced superintending the school, from which I excite your laughter? He was once a school- 
was nof absent a single session for seven years, boy; he was bright and active as any of you; his 
bringing the time to last May, when I resigned | return from school was welcomed by joyful par- 
the office. ents, and his presence gave pleasure to the youth- 
When I commenced, the school was reorganiz- ful throng who met each other in a winter even- 
ed and classed in regular order, containing about | ing for merriment and sport. Look at him now, 
130 scholars, between the ages of four and four-|@nd can you sport with him who has lost his rea- 
teen years. Lloyd’s questions were introduced | 5°", and in losing that, has lost all? Should I 
into the school. The youths and young persons | Point to one of you and be able, by looking into 
were invited to join the school; fifteen or twenty | future years, to say to the rest, ‘ Your associate 
came forward, and were formed into classes, with | Will hereafter be crazy and roam abroad, a wretch- 
teachers of their own choosing, making use of|@4 maniac,’ would you not rather weep than 
Judson’s questions. About two years after, I in- laugh? You saw me affected when I began to 
troduced the Union questions, which we continue speak—I will tell you why—I once had a friend; 
to use to this time. he was dear to me as a brother; he was every 
The school has increased yearly in numbers | thing I could wish in a friend. The character oi 
and in interest. It now numbers about three | his mind was such, as raised in his friends high 
hundred, not far from one hundred and seventy- | ¢xpectations. I have indeed seldom, if ever, seen 
five under fourteen, the remainder from fourteen | his equal. He could grasp any subject, and what 
to eighty; all meet in one place, and are on one others found difficult, only served as amusement 
lesson. We have a library of seven hundred and | for him. I have many of his letters, which would 
sixty-one volumes, embracing about all the books|"°t disgrace any well-educated man, —— 
of the Union published previous to May last, the | Written by him when a school-boy. I expected to 
remainder from the Massachusetts Union, and | see him taking the lead in the affairs of men, and 
other approved books. The books are read by that his opinions would be quoted by others. I 
all classes of people with interest, and are ex-|8@W him efter an absence of two yome— tae oe 
citing a good influence on the community. We | YoU ook ?—Ie was in a cage, an ° the a e 
are satisfied that a library is the life and soul of| Was chained! He was a maniac h © most “a 
the Sunday-school, ‘and we take care to replenish cided character. Figen © saw me, A 
our library yearly. I have made use of the large seized my hand, and le me f “" J Pog - 
map of Palestine, to advantage in the school. 1 his own, for it ot oe . t as in, by cons 
have made use of your Missionary map and man- stantly rubbing it in the other. For years he 
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Youth’s Companion. 





wandered about, when it was safe to liberate him. | 
But he is now, and always will be, insane. 

‘‘T have known sorrow. I have seen friends| 
die that were as near as friends could be; but, the | 
hour that I sat by the confined, crazy Bennett, | 
was an hour of the greatest anguish 1 ever 
knew. Remember, my pupils, from what has passed | 
this hour, to render unfeigned thanks to God for | 
continuing your reason hitherto; and if, ever) 
again you are disposed to laugh when a crazy 
man passes, remember what may be your own 
condition hereafter.” 








OBITUARY. | 
*] AM LOST! I AM LOST?’ 
OR, THE REWARDS OF PROCRASTINATION. 
[Written by a Clergyman.] 

I once knew ayoung man of sixteen,the son and | 
hope of pious parents, and the favorite of a large 
circle of assuciates. He was my friend. We went 
together to the school room, to the play-ground, 
to our chamber. Ihave seen him, while listen- 
ing to the pleadings of parental faithfulness, urging 
him to immediate repentance, and warning him by 
a brother’s recent grave, of the danger of delay. 
He listened in silence and respectful attention, 
but the alluring pleasures of youth dazzled him, 
and he resolved to leave religion for a future day. 

One evening he met a circle of youthful ac- 

quaintance. Ht was a gay circle, and a thought- 
less one. In the midst of their mirth, his eye fell 
on a hymn book. He opened it and read, 

“© And must this body die? 

This mortal frame decay; 

And must these active limbs of mine, 

Lie mouldering in-clay.” 
He laid down the book, & forgot its warning voice. 

Late that evening he came home to my cham- 

ber, breathing short, like one who had been walk- 
ing fast, and kaid down by my side. After some 
time he turned to me and said, ‘‘ will you get up 
and give me a glass of water? I feel unwell.” I 
arose and called the family. He was manifestly 
sick, but not apparently in immediate danger. 
The next morning he was worse. A physician 
was called, but did not understand his case. 
Search was at length made, and it was found, that 
by mistake, he had taken a dose of deadly poison. 
The hand of death-was then upon him. For three 
hours,his body was writhing in agony,but that was 
forgotten in the more excruciating agonies of his 
soul. I heard his minister tell him of a’merciful 
Saviour. I heard’ his father, kneeling by his bed- 
side, pour out to God, the most agonizing prayer 
for him that language could express. 1 heard his 
mother exclaim, ‘‘Oh! my son! my son!” till she 
swooned and sunk upon the floor. I heard him, 
as he tossed from side to side, cry out, ‘‘O Lord, 
have mercy on my soul. O my God, have mercy 
on me—mercy! mercy! mercy!” and then reach- 
ing out his hands towards his father,he exclaimed, 

**] am lost! I am lost!—am I not, father?” 

His breath grew shorter, and his yoice fainter, 
until raising his hands, as if he would-cry ‘‘mer- 
cy” once more, he expired. - Fifteen years have 
rolled away since } heard those cries of dying 
agony, but they ring in my ears now, as if it were 
but an hour. That hook of fierce despair is now 
in my eye, and my ear echoes with the heart- 
rending cry, ‘‘I am lost! I am lost! am I not, 
Father?”?” How can I forget them? They came 
from the death-bed of my friend, and that friend, 
my own beloved brother. 

Reader, by my brother’s dying groans, by the 
tears which fall on this paper while I think of him, 
and by the tears and groans of Calvary, I be- 
seech you, remember, and lay to heart the truths 
you are here taught. { Pastor’s Journal. 
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“MISCELLANY. 








|ing his cups, took a journey to divert his mind. How 


girls, he replied, ‘TI intend to apprentice them to their | 
mother, that they may learn the art of improving time, | 
and be fitted to become, like her,—wives, mothers, | 
heads of families, and useful members of society.’ | 
Equally just, but bitterly painful, was the remark of | 
the unhappy husband of a vain, thoughtless, dressy | 
slattern; ‘It is hard to say it, but if my girls are to | 
have a chance of growing up good for any thing, they | 
must be sent out of the way of their mother’s exam- | 


ple.’ [S. S. Treasury. | 





A Good Example. 


A young man in one of the southern states, had for | 
several years been attached to a young lady of merit. 
Their friends knew they loved each other and thought 
seriously of marriage. One evening, in company with 
several friends, he addressed her in the following man- 
ner: “Jane, the world have expected long ago that 


| 





hy entering into the expected union.” She looked se- | 
riously and steadfastly at him for a moment, and re- 
plied: ‘* Charles, Lam willing to acknowledge to you 
and to all our friends, that I love you: the only objec- 
tion I have to marrying you is—your cups. ’Till I 
can have better evidence that you will relinquish your 
cups, and be a temperate man, [ can never consent to 
marry you. [ could not make you happy, and you 
would make me wretched.” A deep silence ensued, 
till broken by a friend. Charles, instead of relinquish- 


very strong are men’s attachment to ardent spirits !— 
If all females would be thus decided, some reforma- 
tion would be effected. The expectation ofa female to 
reform an intemperate man by marrying him, is vain. 





A Vulgar Practice. 


A gentleman travelling in , and seeming tocon- 
sider himself superior to all his fellow-travellers in the 
stage, if not in the country, at a tavern where the 
horses were watered, called for the landlord to send 
him out some brandy and water. After drinking, he 
condescended to tell the driver that he might help 
himself to a drink, when the reply from this man of 
steady habits was, “ Sir, I] hope you will excuse me; 
it is considered rather vulgar in this country to drink 
brandy and water.” The pompous gentleman could 
not resent this polite answer, and by his subsequent 
deportment appeared to profit by this delicate reproof 
of his respectable driver. 








Love your Father. 

A Fact.—A father was teaching his little daughter 
the Lord’s Prayer—at the words, ‘* Our Father who 
art in heaven,” the little girl said, “‘ No, you are my 
father; my father is not in heaven.”” The parent re- 
plied, ** but God is your spiritual Father, and he 
dwells in heaven.” She broke out instantly with an 
exclamation, as though something new ani pleasing 
had occurred to her mind, “* O then, I must love and 
serve him too, must’nt I, Pa?” Let all parents teach 
their children the Lord’s prayer.—[ Trumpet. 





‘¢ That Sabbath-School.”’ 
One rainy Sabbath, a mother in C—, said to her 


School, ‘* It is too rainy for you to go out to-day; | 
can’t go myself.” “ Well, mother, but you don’t be- 
long to that Sabbath-School?’ ‘This was an important 
reason in the mind of the chilt, why she should go, 
though her mother should be detained at home. And 
“that Sabbath-School” has led many a little one to 
overcome obstacles which would have deterred the 
rent from the place of holy instruction on the Sab- 
path. [S. S. Visiter. 


“Pa, I want to be Temperanced.”’ 


A little boy of six, in G—, whose older brothers had 
joined the ‘Temperance Society, came to his father one 
evening, when there was to be a Temperance Address 
delivered, and made this original but significant re- 
quest, ‘** Pa, I want be Temperanced!’ His father 
understood his wishes, but told him he felt unable to 
go out with him to the meeting that evening. But the 
little fellow’s entreaties to he temperanced, were*so 
importunate, that they prevailed, and his father ac- 
companied him to the meeting. After the Address, 
the lad’s name was set to the pledge of total absti- 
nence, and he was thus temperanced to his entire 
satisfaction. ib. 








A Way to Cure Fretfulness, 
In an Infant School in , there was a little girl 

















Mothers and Daughters. 


It was a judicious resolution of a father, as well as 





who always seemett very fretful and unhappy. One 


little daughter, who helonged to an Infant Sabbath | 


What has the Sabbath School done? 

A subscription was lately made in Buffalo, N. Y. 
for Sunday schools. Among the contributers was the 
head of a family, which had emigrated from South 
America, in comparative poverty. When he offered 
a donation of ten dollars, some one took notice of what 
was thought an extravagant sum, but he significantly 
replied, * The Sunday school has been the making of my 
children,’ [S. S. Treasury. 











The Passions pulling the String. 

Mr. James, in the Gipsey, has not inaptly compared 
the human being to ‘* one of those figures the children 
buy at fairs, with arms and legs, and even his head 
hung on wires;”? and with the passions to pull the 
string at the back, not only without his volition, but 
often against his will. Wrath pulls, and he kicks— 
revenge pulls, and he strikes—jealousy pulls, and he 


| we should be married; let us stop their talk at once | writhes—fear pulls, and he runs—love pulls, and he 


dances, and so on, , Thus the poor man, by allowing 
his passions the mastery, is made a mere puppet of, 
much to his own discomfort, and the sport and ridi- 
cule of his fellow-creatures, _ He that would avoid this 
result, must heware how he permits the passions to get 
possession of the string; for let them but once get fair- 
ly hold, they will show him up at will, and compel 
him to cut a thousand fantastic capers, which in his 
cooler moments, he looks back upon with shame. 


The Seed’s Produce. 

My little one—dost theu love a garden? dost thou 
sow thy seeds in spring? That which thou sowest 
thou expectest to see spring up. If thou sowest the 
fragrant mignionette or the elegant balsam, in time 
thou shalt delight thyself with the sweet scent and 
beautiful blossom; but if thou sowest weeds, the 
flaunting poppy or the noxious nightshade, with 
weeds must thy garden be overspread, 

Thus if thou sowest folly and sin, what canst thou 
expect but folly and sin to spring up? And their 
flower is short-lived as the poppy, and their fruit 
deadly as the berries of the nightshade. But if thou, 
by grace, dost sow the seeds of repentance and faith, 
thou mayest wait awhile ere they burst into flower, 
but that flower shall be bright and lasting, and the 





| fruit shall be glory. [Emblems for the Young. 


The Seed Perfected. 

When thou sowest a seed in the earth, a small, dry, 
unsightly seed, couldst thou have imagined what was 
to spring therefrom? a living plant, spreading wide 
its moist green leaves, rearing on high its beautiful 
flower, and sending forth its fragrancy to all the air 
around? Oh, how unlike the seed thou sowest ! 
Little one—didst thou ever behold the corpse of a 
believer in Jesus,—the poor, decaying, discoloured 
corpse? It was a precious seed; that shall burst forth 
into a beauteons plant, in the spring of the resurrec- 
tion,—it shall come forth another body, and, oh how 
different from that we committed to the ground! ** It 
is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption; itis 
sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory; it 1s sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power; it is sown a natural 
body, it is raised a spiritual body.” 1 Cor. xv. 42. 





POETRY. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

Group after group are gathering. Such as pressed 
Once to the Saviour’s arms and gently laid 
Their cherub heads upon his shielding breast, 
Though sterner souls the fond approach forbade. 
Group after group glide on with noiseless tread, 
And round Jehovah’s sacred altar meet, 
Where holy thoughts in infant hearts are bred, 
And holy words their ruby lips repeat, 

Oft with a chastened glance, in modulation sweet. 


Yet some there are, upon whose childish brows 
Wan poverty hath done the work of care— 
Look up, ye sad ones, "tis your Father’s house, 
Beneath whose consecrated doom you are; 
More gorgeous robes ye see, aud trappings rare, 
And watch the gaudier forms that gaily move, 
And deem perchance, mistaken as you are, 
The “ coat of many colors” proves His love, 
Whose sign is in the heart, al whose reward above. 
And ye, bless’d laborers in this humble sphere, 
To deeds of saint-like charity inclined, 
Who, from your cells of meditation dear, 
Come forth to gird the weak untutor’d mind ,— 
Yet ask no payment, save one smile refined 
Of grateful love,—one tear of contrite pain,— 
Meekly ye forfeit to your mission kind 




















day, a little hoy belonging to the same school, went to 


a most pleasing compliment to his wife, when on be-| you'll go to my pa, he will whip you, and tt will make 
ing asked by a friend what he intended to do with his you feel so marry!” (1b. 


her in the spirit of true philanthropy and said, “ If} 


The rest of earthly Sabbaths. Be it yours to gain 
A Sabbath without end, mid yon celestial plain. 

















Disp—In South-Boston, Charles Zebulon, son of Charies and Ca- 
tharine 8. Cary, aged eight months. A promising child, called from 
affectionate parents on earth, to live with its Father in heaven. 





